KALGAN THE GOLDEN 


by E. C. Tubb 


From the spaceport the Street of Starmen ran a twisted mile to the great 
plaza of Ghort. A strange mile this, where the old met the new and the 
muted drone of a thousand tongues blended with the throb of starships as 
they settled down on their wings of flame. Small booths jostled the 
glittering mobiles of the Star Traders, taverns and houses of delight with 
samples of their wares suspended in gilded cages as they simpered at the 
men below. Sloe-eyed maidens from the torrid worlds of Phenris and ice- 
eyed women from the bleak planets of Eddoria. Black hair and blonde, 
green hair and orange, red hair and mottled blue, caressing smooth 
shoulders and revealing delectable limbs. 

They matched the men thronging the street, the tall, cold-eyed men of 
space and the furtive peddlers of unnamed delights. Their calls mingled 
with the drone from the taverns and the shrill, complaining whine of the 
beggars as they held out their claw-like hands and showed their oozing 
radiation scars. From the shops came the persuasive tones of black-haired, 
swarthy-skinned traders, offering the sleek beauty of a proton blaster to the 
chill perfection of a finely-hammered blade. 

In the taverns dull-eyed men sipped at their goblets filled with drink as 
black as night and as bitter as lost ambition, scowling at the roars of mirth 
from those who gulped the ruby wine of Keldoris or the poisonous green 
brews of Calgai. Heat there was, and dust, and the murmur of winged and 
crawling things. The sounds of shuffling feet, and the steely click of sword 
scabbard against blaster butt, the jingle of spurs from the desert tribes and 
the thin, wailing song of the slavers. All shifting and eddying along the 
Street of Starmen beneath the blazing, blue-white inferno of the sun that 
was Deneb. 

This was Ghort at auction time. 

A man strode down the street from the spaceport. A tall man, slender as 
a tempered blade and with a litheness of motion that betrayed hidden 
strength. All of bronze he was, from the soles of his polished knee-boots to 
the crown of the helmet hugging his bleak, deeply tanned features. A short 


cloak swirled from his shoulders, half hiding the steel blade at his left hip 
and the blaster at his right. Straight he walked, his eyes never flickering, 
and he walked as though he walked alone. 

A beggar saw him, a stooped and ravaged old man, his face scarred with 
the blue sears of radiation blasts and his scalp a raw egg. Ragged he was, 
grimed with dirt no water could remove, and his voice shrilled with the 
beggars’ whine. 

“Charity, my lords. Charity to an old man. Bread for my lips and 
medicine for my wounds. Charity!” 

The tall figure strode onwards, like a thing of metal, a thing of stone 
and, seeing him, the beggar thrust forward the bow] in his hand. 

“Charity, my lord! Of your generosity, remember me.” 

“Remember you?” The man halted, his eyes as cold and hard as ice and 
iron as he stared at the wreck of what had once been a man. 

“Aye. For are you not he whom men call the Golden One? Kalgan the 
Golden?” 

“That is my name.” 

“Then truly the Gods have blessed me this day. For are you not he who 
walks the worlds and ages not while other men grow old and die?” The 
beggar reached out his claw-hand and gripped the edge of the swirling 
cloak. “Remember me, my lord. Once when I was young I served you well, 
aye I bear the scars to this day. On Fethal it was, a raid, a grim time of 
blasting guns and flashing blades. There was a woman....” 

“Hold!” Kalgan twisted, and the old man’s hand fell from his cloak. 
“Enough.” He dipped into his pouch, and coins rattled into the wooden 
bowl. “Take this and remind me no more of the past, old man. Of what use 
are dead dreams?” 

“To an old man dreams are all that are left.” The beggar licked his lips 
as he stared at the slender youth of the man before him. “I would not take 
your gold, Kalgan. There is a greater gift you can give to one who has 
reached the end of his days. You know well of what I speak.” 

“Do I?” 

“Aye. For are you not Kalgan the Golden?” 

“So men have called me.” 

“And called you well.” The beggar licked his lips again, oblivious to the 
crowds thrusting past. “For you have that which all men desire, and that 


thing is not the gold you own. I would give you a new name.” His voice 
dropped to a low whisper. “I would call you—Kalgan the Deathless!” 

“You talk foolish words, old man.” 

“Nay.” Abruptly the old man fell to his knees and grovelled in the dust 
before the tall figure. “Give me your secret, Kalgan. Give me life! Give me 
a little longer to suck the air and to taste the wine, to caress the flesh and to 
feel the gold. Let me be young again, for a year, a month, a day. Give me 
life, Kalgan. Of your charity, give me life!” 

“Life?” Kalgan stared down at the beggar, and now his cold eyes had 
softened into something like pity. “You know not what you ask. Here.” 
Again light twinkled from the stream of gold he poured into the wooden 
bowl. “Drink of the black liquor of Ghort and forget your longings in 
delectable dreams.” 

“But....” Bitterly the beggar stared after the tall figure of the golden 
man, then cringed, his thin hands clutching at his gold as he stared at the 
man who had gripped him by the arm. 

A thick-set man this, with a flaming mop of hair and broad features 
spotted with the scars of gamma leakage. A barrel for a chest and trees for 
legs, two great hands and fingers which looked as if they could tear steel. 
He stared down at the cringing beggar and jerked his head towards a golden 
fleck amongst the crowd. 

“I heard you talk, beggar,” he snapped, and grey eyes stared into 
bloodshot ones of muddy brown as he hauled the man to his feet. “You 
know him?” 

“Kalgan?” The beggar nodded. “The Golden One? Aye, I know him 
well.” 

“You called him something else.” Tharg released the thin arm of the 
cringing figure and rested his hand easily on the hilt of the steel blade he 
wore at his side. “My ears are sharp, old man, and you breathed a word. 
Was there sense in what you said?” 

“Aye.” The wooden bowl moved suggestively towards the thick chest of 
the red-haired man. Tharg grunted and poured a handful of silver into the 
bowl. 

“Speak.” 

“For silver?” The beggar shrugged. “Kalgan gave me gold—and the 
secret is golden.” 


“Silver—or steel?” The big man’s hand moved a little, and sunlight 
splintered from the razor edge of the steel blade as it left its scabbard. 
“Trifle not with me, beggar. Speak.” 

“I did but jest,” gasped the old man, and swallowed with relief as the 
big man thrust back the blade. “Kalgan is known wherever there are worlds 
which can bear the foot of men. Kalgan the Golden they call him, from 
Eddoria to Phenris, from Calgai to Necpothre, wherever the starships land 
and men talk in taverns, he is known. And yet I think that I know a little 
more than most.” 

“Yes?” 

“I knew him when young, when as a lad I killed my owner and went to 
space. They were lusty days those, with steel and gold, women and wine, 
and the thrill of bright deeds. Kalgan ran a starship, a slender hull loaded 
with guns, and like a ravening flame he struck at the Freebooters on the 
Independent worlds. I saw him again, it must have been a generation later, 
and again after twenty years. Now I have seen him a fourth time—and he 
has not altered.” 

“His ways you mean?” 

“I mean that he has not altered. He has aged not, bears no scars, walks 
as he always did, tall and proud, spurning the dust and lesser men.” The 
beggar blinked pus-filled eyes at the big man. “Can a man live forever?” 

“No.” 

“For eighty years have I known Kalgan, and he has not aged. Neither 
has he been scarred, though always in the thick, and he looks now as he did 
when I first saw him as a boy.” He grinned, baring the rotting snags of teeth 
that filled his scabrous mouth. “Read me that riddle, man of fire, and when 
you learn the answer, teach it to me.” 

He was gone then, wriggling into the crowd, heading for one of the tiny 
booths that sold the night-black wine of forgetfulness. Tharg felt him go, 
but cared not, standing, eyes thoughtful, as he followed a tiny fleck of gold 
as it strode through the crowd filling the street of Starmen. 

Finally he sighed and headed towards the great plaza. 


KKK 


A strange man this Tharg. A man of searing ambition and frustrated 
hopes. A man who would sit with a bottle for company, drinking, drinking, 
his eyes twin clouds of heavy thought, his body coiled with tension as a 
spring, his mind wandering in the cold wastes between the stars. Mostly he 
was left alone at such times, left to his drinking and his thoughts, but 
sometimes he was not left so; sometimes burly starmen fresh from space 
would try to bait him and ridicule his aloofness. Such men died quickly. 

Now, as he thrust his way through the crowd, his grey eyes held that 
same mist of thought, and jostled men turned to curse him, stared, and 
moved silently away. 

So he came at last to the great plaza of Ghort. 

A great place this, floored with stone and surrounded by the ranked pens 
that held the human cattle. A block raised itself at one end, and guards, 
armed and watchful, paced the edges of the cleared area before it. An 
auctioneer stood at the block, an old man dressed all in white, and around 
him his assistants awaited his terse commands. The rest of the area was 
filled with a motley collection of starmen, traders, nomads, wealthy 
profligates, hard-faced harridans, veiled men of the cloud-worlds and near- 
naked men of the strange planets circling a double sun. 

Kalgan stood to one side, his cloak about his shoulders, his features 
blank as he watched the wares offered for sale. 

“A prime beauty this, my masters,” droned the auctioneer. “The 
daughter of a king, a maiden, taken with much blood from the private 
starship of Kuss.” He pointed to where a veiled figure stood at his side. “A 
prize fit for the seraglio of a king. What am I bid?” 

“Two hundred stellars,” called a raddled harridan, then scowled as a 
haughty nomad doubled her price. 

“Five hundred,” called a small, sweating man, his tunic heavy with the 
Sunburst insignia's of Kuss. The auctioneer smiled as he saw him, knowing 
that the man was an agent with orders to buy the girl back at all costs, and 
smiled still more as voices rang from the crowd pushing the price up to five 
thousand stellars. 

“Sold to the agent from Kuss,” rapped the auctioneer. “Take her, my 
master, and beware least she again be captured.” He pushed the woman 
towards the small, sweating man. “The Gods grant that you have a good 
journey,” he droned. “Ghort is the richer for your company.” 


A ripple of laughter ran throughout the crowd, and men, sworn enemies 
at any other time, grinned and relaxed under the accepted truce of the ten 
days of auction. Tharg ignored the mirth. He had come neither to buy slaves 
nor sell prisoners, to reclaim a relative or to purchase the freedom of a 
friend. He had come from curiosity, arriving in a starship loaded with the 
captured prisoners from a half-year of raiding, brought to be sold at the 
twice-yearly open auction of Ghort. 

A batch of young men were next offered for sale, shrewd-eyed men 
bidding for their services, the batch being knocked down to a swarthy 
farmer from Theople. The harridan purchased a score of simpering women, 
too simple to feel anything other than excitement at their new life, and 
hurried them away to her private guards and the blank walls of the pleasure 
houses that were to be their homes. 

A scarred gunner was next, then an engineer, both fetching high prices 
from narrow-faced Freebooters, who bought them to service their starships. 
A dancing girl from Ycathca fetched the same price as a cargo of wines, 
and a telepath cost three times as much as a bundle of drugs. 

Slowly the day dragged on, the old auctioneer being relieved by another, 
and the searing heat of the swollen sun beat down on bare heads and 
helmeted, slaves and captors, warriors and traders, alike. 

Tharg shifted impatiently, his grey eyes still on the silent golden shape 
of Kalgan, then looked up as a stir rippled through the crowd. 

A thing was dragged to the auction block. 

Man-like it was, with a horny crest on its head and writhing tentacles 
coiling from its lower jaw. Splayed feet supported a huge body and 
spatulate fingers hooked from fur-covered arms. 

“A mutation from legendary Earth,” called the auctioneer. “A rare 
specimen and one worth much gold to you entertainers and collectors of 
alien life. It can be tamed with a radio-lash and will eat anything. It has the 
strength of ten and is impervious to radiation. Who wants a pile tender? An 
exhibit for a zoo? A slave that will make you the envy of all?” He stared 
around the silent crowd. “You there, Helman. Think of the combats you 
could stage in your arena with such a gladiator. What am I bid?” 

“Ten stellars,” growled a man. “It will do as meat for my throags.” 

“Twenty, it will do to scare my seraglio.” 

“Fifty, I can use it as a watchdog.” 


The auctioneer flushed a little at the ridiculously low bids, feeling that 
they reflected both on him and on the honor of Ghort. Impatiently he 
whispered to the attendant holding the creature, and the thing screamed as 
the radio-lash seared its nervous system with white-hot fire. 

“Now,” said the old man. “What....” 

He turned as chains snapped. He paled as the monstrous creature sprang 
away from its bonds. One great hand slapped at the attendant and brain 
spurted from a splintered skull. A second swipe and the control of the radio- 
lash lay in crumpled ruin. Slowly the nightmare shape moved towards the 
crowd. 

Men yelled as they fought their way backwards, and the thrumming 
whine of blaster bolts sliced the air with their incandescent fury. The thing 
grunted at the impact of the energy, its strange metabolism absorbing the 
bolts, and guards screamed hoarse warning as men fluffed into smoking ash 
beneath the wildly-aimed shots. 

For a moment there was panic as men fought to get away from the 
shambling thing, and abruptly Tharg found himself in the front of the 
crowd, alone but for the slender golden shape of Kalgan. 

The beast hesitated, its sunken eyes glaring from one man to the other, 
and guards sweated as they struggled to align the slender barrel of a Nione 
projector. Before they could bring the weapon to bear, the mutated horror 
moved, tentacles writhing and spatulate fingers clawing as it launched itself 
forward in a shambling run. Directly towards the slender man in bronze. 

He didn’t move. That to Tharg, when afterwards he thought about it, 
was the strangest thing of all. Kalgan just stood, arms folded, making no 
move towards his weapons, staring at the distorted monstrosity bearing 
down at him. For a moment, Tharg stared at the strange tableau, stunned by 
the Golden One’s immobility, then, instinctively, he swung into action. 

Light splintered from the steel blade as it whined from its scabbard at 
his side. Splintered too from the razor-edged steel as it arced through the 
air, driven with all the force of mighty muscles, whining from the speed of 
its passing. So fast did the sword travel that it was as if a thin ribbon of light 
stretched from the big man’s hand to the back of the lunging creature, and 
the sound as the steel sheared home to the hilt in the shaggy back echoed 
over the breathless watchers. 


The beast stumbled, fell, rolled as a gush of blood spouted from its 
mouth, paralyzed and helpless from the cold steel severing its spine. Tharg 
strode over to it, turned it with a thrust of his foot, and tugged at the 
embedded blade. Wiping it on the thick fur, he slammed it back into its 
scabbard and stared curiously at the calm face of Kalgan. 

“You must love death,” he said dryly. “One more step and the thing 
would have smashed your skull.” 

“But it didn’t,” reminded Kalgan evenly. He had not altered his calm 
posture. “Your name?” 

“Tharg.” 

“You throw a steel blade well.” 

“Tve had practice and I can’t afford a blaster.” 

“So?” The golden cloak rippled over the golden shoulders as the tall 
man shrugged. “That can be remedied.” He stared at Tharg with a peculiar 
expression, his cold blue eyes drifting over the great thews and barrel chest, 
then looked towards the block as the auctioneer resumed his business. 

“A rare and delectable gem, culled from the starships of space, won in 
fair combat and brought here for your admiration.” The old man clapped his 
hands and an assistant stripped the robe away from a hidden shape. “See?” 

A woman stood on the worn stone of the block. Tall she was and with 
skin holding an inner light of its own, pearl-like, almost translucent, the 
color of old ivory and as smooth and flawless as a new-hatched dream. 
Black hair rippled from a high forehead, falling in thick waves over naked 
shoulders, half-revealing, half-concealing the ripe curves of her lissome 
figure and the slender grace of waist and thighs. Her lips were a crushed 
rose, her teeth gleaming white, her eyes twin pools of trapped midnight. 

“One thousand stellars,” rapped Kalgan, interrupting the auctioneer’s 
flow of praise. Tharg stared at him, then at the girl, then back to the 
impassive man of gold. He smiled. 

“Fifteen hundred,” called a voice from the rear, and.... “Two thousand.” 
This from a glinting-eyed woman wearing an elaborate headdress, a 
procuress from the whispered kingdom of Sith. 

“Three thousand.” A sweating nomad thrust his way to the edge of the 
crowd, then swore as his bid was topped by a man from Zedroni. 

“Five thousand for the pearl of perfection!” 

“Six!” 


“Seven!” 

“Have an end,” snapped Kalgan. “Ten thousand stellars.” 

The old auctioneer smiled as he heard the fantastic sum offered, then as 
no one topped the bid, clapped his hands as a signal to his assistants to close 
the transaction. Gently they draped the glowing body in a fine robe and led 
the girl towards her new owner. Impassively Kalgan counted out the thin 
sheets of urillium script and turned, the girl at his side, ready to walk from 
the great plaza. 

“Wait!” Tharg grinned, his teeth flashing in the light from the setting 
sun. “You’ll need a guard for such precious merchandise, for though this is 
auction time, and all men obey the truce, yet ten thousand stellars would 
tempt a saint—and the girl is beautiful.” He stared at her, his bold eyes 
drinking in her loveliness, roving from her features to the robe-shrouded 
body, and a little pulse began to jump high on one temple. 

“Yes,” said Kalgan, and something of humor touched his lips. “As you 
say, she is—beautiful.” He did not look at the girl. 

“Then, by your leave, I will walk with you.” Tharg grinned. “It may 
well be that I shall save your life twice today.” 

“T had not forgotten,” said Kalgan quietly, and again his cold blue eyes 
held a peculiar expression as he stared at the big man. The girl said nothing, 
but stood, her liquid dark eyes flickering from one to the other of the two 
men, then flushed a little beneath Tharg’s direct gaze. 

On the rostrum the old auctioneer raised his voice as he offered other 
slaves for purchase. Kalgan glanced towards him, then looked back at the 
big man. 

“Did you come to make a purchase?” 

“Aye, but my friend was sold before I arrived.” Tharg shrugged, letting 
the lie roll easily from his tongue. “We shall meet again.” 

“And so shall we.” Kalgan gestured and hard-faced men pushed forward 
and closed around the girl. “As you see I have no need of more guards, but I 
thank you, and will thank you more. At the tavern nearest to the spaceport 
at midnight. Be there if you will.” 

Then he was gone, moving away with a swirl of flashing color, and 
Tharg frowned thoughtfully after the tall figure. 

He shrugged. 


Midnight came with a burst of stars flecking the moonless sky and a 
cool wind blowing from the outlying desert. Down the Street of Starmen 
lights blazed from every window and door, and the press was as thick as 
during the day. Slavers jostled starmen, and both merged with traders and 
nomads and all headed for the wine shops and pleasure houses lining both 
sides of the street. 

Tharg walked towards the spaceport, his stride lithe and his head thrown 
back as he sniffed at the chill breeze. A woman smiled at him with rich 
invitation, and a gambler, rattling his pieces of nocked bone, called at him 
to test his luck, but he ignored them both. A tout plucked at his arm and 
whispered of nameless pleasures, and a drunk offered him a goblet of wine. 
He passed on as if they were shadows, thrusting broad shoulders between 
idling men, his eyes clouded with thought and lost dreams. 

A fight boiled to a red-stained climax before and a little to one side. A 
blond Eddorian hissed at a dusky nomad, and flaring light from giant 
flambeaux rippled on steel blade and blaster. The blaster whined and seared 
the air with incandescence, the bolt missed, and the Eddorian died, 
coughing blood through a gash in his throat and trying to fire a blaster with 
a severed hand. The nomad grunted as he wiped clean his blade, then roared 
for wine and the pleasures of a blue-haired female, cause of the argument. 

Tharg pressed on. 

At the tavern he ordered wine, the rich purple wine of Selleda, and 
gulped his goblet empty in one gigantic swallow. Irritably he snapped his 
fingers towards the serving wench, and she simpered at him as she tilted the 
wine skin at her hip, pouring a purple stream into the hammered brass of the 
cup. Again he gulped, again, then sat staring somberly at the surface of the 
dark fluid, twisting faces from light and shade, painted with golden light 
and purple wine. 

A woman’s face, dark-haired and with eyes of trapped midnight, with a 
crushed rose for lips and old ivory for skin. Flesh there was too, the half- 
remembered sheen of firm young curves and lithe muscles, dancer’s 
muscles and a dancer’s art in their subtle underplay. 

“Her name is Leedora,” said an even voice. “A dancer.” 

Kalgan stood at his side, straight and tall, the flaring light reflecting 
from his bronze in shimmering glory. He sat and ordered wine, then sipped, 
his cold blue eyes never leaving those of the big man. 


“Is she yours?” Tharg didn’t ask how the other knew of what he was 
thinking. He had learned her name and now.... 

“She could be yours,” said Kalgan, and sipped at his wine. 

“Then she is yours?” Tharg thinned his lips and the heavy metal of the 
goblet bent beneath his hand. “Someone called you Kalgan the Golden,” he 
said bitterly. “I never valued gold until now—now that I know what ten 
thousand stellars can buy.” 

“Can it buy love?” There was a thin bitterness in the bronze man’s 
voice, bitterness and an aching pain. “Leedora is not mine, Tharg, not as 
you think she is. I bought her because I knew her of old, and I once had 
cause to value the friendship of her father. It was a debt too easy to repay.” 

“Then?” Hope flamed in the grey eyes. 

Kalgan nodded. “She could be yours, Tharg, or mine, but the choice is 
hers.” He sighed and stared into his goblet. “You called me Golden,” he 
said. “But it comes to me that you heard me called by another name.” 

“T have.” 

“And that name?” 

“Kalgan the Deathless.” 

“Whispered by a beggar, a man so near to death that he should thank his 
Gods that his life is near done.” Kalgan shrugged at Tharg’s puzzled stare. 
“There are ears in the Street of Starmen, more ears than belong to one head, 
and men are hungry for gold.” He stared at his wine again. “Is that why you 
killed the beast?” 

“Is it true?” Tharg leaned forward and there was blazing hope in his 
grey eyes. “Have you lived while other men, have grown old and died? Are 
you deathless?” 

“Is that why you killed the beast?” 

“The beast?” Tharg impatiently shook his head. “What matter that now? 
You seemed to be frozen, in another man I would call it fear, and your life 
hung by a thread. It was a simple thing, but answer me. Are you truly 
deathless?” 

“You killed the beast,” said Kalgan quietly. “Know why and you know 
the answer to what you ask.” 

“You speak in riddles,” snapped Tharg, and frustrated anger boiled with 
him so that his hands trembled and he slopped a little wine as he raised the 


goblet to his thirsty lips. “What has my killing a beast to do with 
immortality?” 

“Tf you had not killed him, would I have died?” Kalgan shrugged and 
answered his own question. “I would not. A dozen things could have 
happened, the beast could have succumbed to the blaster bolts, the Nione 
gun could have opened fire, even, perhaps, I would have killed it myself. I 
know not, I never know, but you acted—and you know not why.” 

“T wanted your friendship.” 

“Did that affect your aim? A steel blade is not the easiest thing to throw 
and the beast was invulnerable to blasters. Was it mere chance that you hit it 
in the one small vulnerable spot?” Kalgan shook his head. “No. It was 
chance, yes, but of a nature you have not yet dreamed of. In that lies my 
immortality.” 

“Then it is true?” 

“Yes.” 

Pain seemed to grip the bronze man then, an inward pain of unbearable 
anguish, and his blue eyes held the untold suffering of a thousand hells. 
Almost he seemed to have forgotten the big man, the crowded tavern, the 
scents of burning wood and spilled wine, the sweat of men and the subtle 
odors of women. He spoke as a man might speak when he is alone, isolated 
on a mountain top or deep in the vastness of outer space. 

“Immortality! The gift of the Gods—and a living hell! Never to die, 
never to know that one day there will be an end, to go on and on, treading 
the futile round, friendless, loveless, alone. I would that I were as other 
men, able to pit my life on my skill, to face the flash of blades and the 
whine of blasters as once I did. A long time ago now. A long, long time 
ago. And I am weary of this life. Weary.” 

He blinked, washing cobwebs from his tormented eyes, and he drank 
deep at his wine, drank as Tharg sometimes drank, desperately, bitterly, 
trying to wash away the twisted ruins of blasted hope and shattered dreams. 
When he spoke again it was as man to man instead of man to himself. 

“Yes, Tharg. That whispered name was true. I am Kalgan the 
Deathless.” 

“No.” Tharg shook his head, annoyed at himself for ever believing the 
dream and, now that he was facing it, denying its possibility. “All men can 
die.” 


“So?” Kalgan leaned forward and his eyes were as clear as though the 
wine he had drunk had been water. “You have proof of that?” 

“Aye.” The big man smiled grimly and his hand fell to the hilt of the 
steel blade. “I have proof.” 

“Then kill me,” whispered Kalgan. “Draw your blade and split my 
skull, or....” He slipped the blaster from his waist and rested it on the table. 
“Use this—if you dare.” 

“Dare?” Tharg blinked. “Do you wish for death?” 

“Yes, but I chose the wrong word. Kill me, then, Tharg—if you can.” 

“I have no quarrel with you,” said the big man thickly. “I wish you no 
ill.” 

“Kill me, damn you! Kill me and take the woman, my ship, my gold. 
Kill me and earn the undying gratitude of a damned soul.” 

“No!” 

“Then....” The wine was a purple stream as it left the goblet and dashed 
in the big man’s eyes, flung by a bronze arm with savage force. 

The reaction was instantaneous, born of the grim necessity to survive, 
dictated by reflex action, without thought, without argument. 

Tharg reared from the table and his arm was a blurred streak as it 
flashed to his side. Steel whined as it left its scabbard, swung up, poised— 
and splintered to molten ruin as a blaster whined from across the tavern. He 
snarled, snatched at the blaster, aimed it at an impassive face—and the 
trigger clicked as it misfired. Savagely the big man drew back his arm to 
use the weapon as a club, then the wine he had drunk rose and hit him, 
turning his limbs to water, and he fell like a stabbed tsinga, his head 
thudding against the edge of the table. 

“Well, Tharg?” Kalgan looked at him with calm blue eyes. “Can you 
kill me?” 

“I didn’t mean....” Tharg swallowed and shook his head, the strength 
flowing back to his limbs and his senses clearing of fog. “You shouldn’t 
have done that.” 

“It proved my point,” said Kalgan quietly. He picked up the blaster, 
tilted the pitted orifice towards the scarred floor, and touched the trigger. 
Flame spouted from it, a searing shaft of ravening energy, and smoke coiled 
from a round charred hole in the planking. 


“Luck,” he said with bitterness. “Chance, call it what you will. I cannot 
die.” 

“An accident,” gulped Tharg. He was sweating as he realized what he 
had almost done. “Who knew some fool would test a weapon at the exact 
moment it was in line with the steel blade? Who knew that the blaster 
would misfire at that second, and how could anyone tell that the wine 
would weaken me? Coincidence, Kalgan, sheer blind luck.” 

“You think so?” The golden men held out the blaster. “Try again.” 

“No.” 

“Afraid, Tharg?” Kalgan shrugged and slipped the weapon into its 
holster. “You need have no fear. I will not die.” 

“You can try your luck too far.” 

“You think I haven’t tried that? When the beast attacked me, do you 
think I was helpless? No, Tharg, I waited and I hoped. I hoped that this time 
no accident would save me, but it did, and you saved my life. If it hadn’t 
been you it would have been something else.” Kalgan gestured to the 
waitress and ordered more wine. 

“What is immortality, Tharg?” 

“Living forever.” 

“Perhaps, but shall we put it another way? Would you say that it is the 
avoidance of death? The avoidance of disease, illness, old age, which is an 
illness in itself? If a man could avoid all those things, Tharg, wouldn’t he be 
deathless?” 

“He might,” agreed the big man, and within his skull little wheels 
seemed to click as facts fell into position. “You mean?” 

“I bear a charmed life, Tharg. Things happen which prevent my death. 
A blaster misfires, a steel blade strikes home, a poison is expelled, a disease 
is conquered. A thousand things that would kill normal men have no affect 
on me. I fight—and no blade can harm me. I jump off a precipice--and an 
accident snags me to a root or I fall into a snowdrift, or I just survive 
against all natural law. That is your immortality, Tharg. There is no other.” 

“Immortality,” breathed the big man, and his eyes flamed with an 
ancient dream. Then his shoulders sagged and he groped for his wine as a 
blind man would grope for his bread. 

“But for none other than you.” 


Kalgan didn’t answer, but his eyes held hidden secrets as he stared at 
the big man. Across the tavern a starman cursed as a supple-hipped woman 
left him to press her scantily-clad body against a swarthy trader, and a 
nomad trilled in anger as his wine slopped in his lap. 

In seconds raw fury exploded into primitive violence, born in wine and 
heat, in tension and the barely-concealed hostility of divergent races 
brought together in uneasy truce. A steel blade flashed bright, then dull as it 
tore through flesh, and a man coughed a red plume as he grovelled on the 
floor. Other blades flashed, and wine mingled with spilled blood as tables 
crashed and men bellowed with snarling rage and released blood-lust. 
Blasters were forgotten in their rage, and steel and driving fists turned the 
tavern into a shambles. 

Tharg rose, his hand groping at his empty scabbard, stared at the 
impassive features of the Golden One. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he muttered. 

“Why?” Kalgan shrugged and reached for his wine. “They cannot harm 
me.” 

“Maybe not, but they can harm me, and I’ve no liking to die in a tavern 
brawl.” Tharg ducked as a goblet hurled towards him. “You may be 
immortal, but I’m not.” 

“No,” agreed Kalgan, and rose to his feet. “You’re not immortal—not 
yet.” 

Together they walked into the flame-lit night. 


KKK 


Leedora sat in a padded acceleration chair and stared thoughtfully at the 
glistening controls of the starship. Around her the faint whisper of the 
hyper-drive told that the ship was a living thing, thrusting between 
dimensions to a rendezvous in the normal space-time continuum, and she 
had been on such ships before. 

She turned as the door slid aside and Tharg entered the instrument- 
cluttered control room. 

He smiled at her, his eyes revealing his hunger, then sighed as he 
slumped into a chair at her side. 

“Leedora,” he said abruptly. “What is Kalgan to you?” 


“A friend.” She glanced at him from the corners of her eyes. “Why do 
you ask?” 

“T love you, Leedora,” he said with simple frankness. “I want you as a 
man wants a woman, all of you for all time. You know that.” 

“I know it.” Her voice was a throbbing whisper of feminine 
understanding. “But there is something you want more.” 

“Yes,” he said, and stared at the ranked controls. For long minutes he sat 
silent, fighting his ancient dream, annoyed with himself for feeling doubt 
and wanting, as a child wants, more than he knew he could grasp. “Tell me 
of yourself,” he said. “Tell me of Kalgan.” 

“Of him I know nothing. My father knew him and the Golden One 
claimed that he owed him some small service.” She twisted her lips in 
bitterness. “Small! Ten thousand stellars is not what I would call small.” 

Tharg hid a frown as he saw the bitter twist to her lips, knowing that she 
felt soiled at having been bought at the auction and knowing too that it was 
the man that had bought her that aroused such bitterness. No woman likes 
to be purchased by the man she loves. 

“T was a dancer, you know that,” she continued. “My father died and I 
was trained for the stage. I did well, too well, for raiders learned of me and 
lay in wait to board the starship on which I was traveling.” She shrugged. 
“Even they did not realize the worth of their prize. Ten thousand! Even with 
their dues to Ghort it was a good six months’ work.” 

“And Kalgan?” 

“Nothing. I told you that. I was small when he visited my father, very 
small, and....” She flushed and bit her lip. “No matter.” 

“What was your father, Leedora?” 

“A mathematician. Some say he was a brilliant man; I wouldn’t know. 
All I know is that he died in poverty. We lived on Eldris, the University 
there, and he was famous in his time. I remember....” She paused and shook 
her head. “Why ask me these things?” 

“I want two things, Leedora,” said Tharg urgently. “One you know; the 
other? Well, no matter at this time, it is an old dream and one that I may 
outgrow. But Kalgan may be the key, and all I can learn about him will be 
of value.” He frowned. “Even now I don’t know why he brought me with 
him. This starship; where is the crew? Where are we bound?” 

“I don’t know that, but what do you want to know?” 


“Your father. There must have been some reason why Kalgan visited 
him. What was his specialty?” 

“He was....” 

“The finest brain ever produced.” They turned as Kalgan entered the 
room, Leedora flushing with something too near pleasure for the big man’s 
liking, and Tharg himself instinctively on the defensive. The tall man 
smiled down at them and slipped into a chair. 

“Leedora’s father was a mathematician of the highest order, a man well 
acquainted with the paraphysical sciences and with a surprising grasp of its 
potentialities. I owe him much.” 

“You have paid your debt, if debt it was,” murmured the girl, and 
flushed at the memory. 

“Gold?” Kalgan shrugged. “What is money? No. Your father showed 
me a possible road to end this misery, and for that I would turn the planets 
into smoldering ruin for his or his daughter’s sake.” He stared at Tharg. 
“You wonder why you are here, and are wondering too how you can gain 
the double prize of both the woman and immortality.” He smiled at the big 
man’s expression. “Why be surprised? When you have lived as many 
centuries as I have, you will learn to read the minds of men.” 

“Then you know what I want, Kalgan?” 

“I know. The woman.” He looked at the girl. “Only she can decide, or 
perhaps it may be that it will be decided for her. The other?” He stared at 
the giant thews of the red-haired man. “How much does immortality mean 
to you, Tharg? Does it mean the chance to explore beyond the known 
frontiers, to turn your starship towards other galaxies and burn a path into 
unknown regions?” 

“Yes,” whispered the big man, and sweat shone on his brow. “Always I 
have wanted that. To go a little further, explore a little deeper, to leave my 
footprints on alien universes.” He licked his lips. “With the prize you have 
and don’t seem to want, that would be possible.” 

“And you think that, with Leedora, the life would be bearable?” 

“T do.” 

“And so also do I.” A shadow passed over the tall man’s face. “Once, 
how long ago now? I thought that I had found such a woman. She was to 
me as breath is to other men, a being of incarnate beauty of mind and flesh, 
of soul and understanding. We loved, she and I, and I dreamed great 


dreams.” Emotion tore the mask from the impassive features, and Tharg 
caught a glimpse of the hell within. “She died. She died, do you 
understand? Died while I lived and lived and kept on living! Gods! Was 
there any mockery so cruel in the worlds before? For I could not even die to 
be with her in the Great Beyond.” 

“But...” 

“Why did I not share my secret?” Kalgan stared at the rainbow hues on 
the visiscreen. “I could not. There was no time, for know this. Deep in 
space there is a planet that is not a planet, a world that is a machine. Once I 
found it, no matter how long ago now, found it by chance and never knew at 
the time what it was that I had discovered. When I did know, a long time 
afterwards, I had lost the co-ordinates and before I could locate that place 
again the woman who was my life had died.” 

“T am sorry,” whispered Leedora, and Tharg felt quick jealousy as her 
slender fingers rested on the Golden One’s hand. He spoke quickly, sharply, 
breaking the unspoken bond between them. 

“And now?” 

“Now I have found another who could be to me as she was. Now we 
find that place again and now we test fate and, perhaps....” Kalgan let his 
voice fade into silence as he stared at the swirling colors of hyperspace. 
“Perhaps,” he whispered, “I shall find...” He sighed, and murmuring 
silence closed over the humming control room. 

They broke out of hyperspace in a region in which no sun shone, no star 
glittered with cold but familiar light, only darkness and the coiling clouds of 
stardust bounding them in a private universe of their own. Kalgan spent 
long hours at the controls, checking, adjusting, guiding the sleek vessel to a 
rendezvous with a world that was a machine. 

He found it, setting the starship down on a rolling plain luminous with 
its own light, smooth and metallic, bare and cold. A tower reared from that 
surface, a truncated cone, squat and massive, pierced by a huge door and 
glowing as the plain glowed, with the flaring light of dying atoms. 

“Is this it?” Tharg stared at the tower, and naked hunger glowed in his 
grey eyes. “Is this the house of immortality?” 

“Tt is.” 

“And now?” Tharg stared at the tall figure, then at the woman, and his 
mouth turned dry as he dreamed incredible dreams. “Kalgan! Do you offer 


me this prize?” 

“Immortality?” The golden figure stared somberly at the big man. “Are 
you sure of what you ask? To live forever is not the thing you believe it is. 
To walk alone, never to know true friendship, to be hated and envied of all 
men—could you drink of that bitter cup?” 

“Aye! Pll drink and Pll enjoy with Leedora to share the draught.” Tharg 
grinned with a flash of white teeth. “You have been too long alone, 
Kalgan,” he mocked. “You think too much and let your thoughts poison 
your mind. You are old.” 

“Yes,” said the tall man. “I am old.” As he spoke his features relaxed 
and suddenly all youth had left him, all brightness and strength, so that he 
seemed an old, old man, dressed in the trappings of what he had once been. 
For a moment Tharg stared into blue eyes that had somehow lost their 
brilliance and now mirrored the compressed torment of countless years of 
frustration and blasted ambition, of thoughts which gnawed like rats at 
innermost peace, and a terrible, seething mass of thwarted desire and 
hopeless longing for that which could not be. 

He saw it, and for a moment doubt seized him and deep within him a 
tongueless mouth screamed silent warning, then Leedora spoke and beneath 
the magic of her voice things snapped back to what they once had been. 
Almost, for Tharg could never quite forget what he had seen, and now a 
Slow chill had dampened his ardor. 

“T remember now,” she said slowly. “My father spoke of such a place as 
this. A gigantic probability machine he called it, a place wherein the 
tenuous threads of the paraphysical sciences could be manipulated.” She 
stared at Kalgan. “Did he learn that from you?” 

“He did.” The tall figure stared bleakly at the truncated tower. “Much 
has happened since last I set foot on this world, and it has taken me long to 
understand just what this is and why it was built back in the days when 
other races than men ruled the galaxy. Long years. Bitter years. Years of 
waste.” He paused and his lips twisted with inner bitterness. “A golden 
chance some would call it, and so would I before the ship I rode ran from 
raiders with a dying crew and wrecked instruments to land on this place 
with myself as sole living member of a crew of thirty. Since then I have 
learned that immortality is not what men think it is. The Old Race knew that 
—for where are they now?—and men are weaker than they. Once, when I 


found my love, I hoped that with her I could be what I should, but she died 
—no more of that. Since then I have eaten the years, the centuries, fighting 
until battle became tedious, traveling until I saw all there was to see, toying 
with experiments, playing with destinies of men, wasting my gift. I am not 
proud of those years. 

“Here then is the birthplace of Legend. Here is the machine that can 
grant to a man what he thinks he desires most. For this planet is a machine 
built to assess and control the subtle forces which men call chance.” He 
stared at Tharg. “And now, if you will, you can gamble for the highest stake 
of all.” 

“I don’t understand,” muttered the big man, and his hand fell to the steel 
blade at his side. Kalgan smiled, a twist of the lips utterly without humor, 
and when he spoke his voice was as the whispering of wind. 

“Probability,” he said. “Everything in the universe is governed by 
probability. For look you, what are the chances of a blaster misfiring at the 
critical moment when it is aimed at your skull? Would you gamble on it? 
And yet for me it will misfire every time. For there is always the chance 
that it will misfire, but for me it is no longer a chance but a certainty.” 

“I begin to understand,” said Tharg slowly. “It is always possible for 
anything to happen, possible, but highly improbable.” He stared at the squat 
tower. “This machine then?” 

“Alters the probability factor so that what is improbable becomes 
certain. It is tuned to me, and all the universe is directed by it so that 
nothing can harm me. As I told you immortality is not a drug or a positive 
thing, it is the avoidance of death and illness. This machine renders me 
impervious to dangerous onslaughts, alters the probability factor so that 
blasters will always misfire when aimed to harm me, influence others to 
intercede when I need protection, adjusts a million circumstances in a 
thousand ways so that always the incredible chance must happen in my 
favor.” 

“So simple,” breathed Tharg. “And yet who would have dreamed that 
every man bears within himself the seeds of eternal life?” 

“Every man does,” agreed Kalgan. “Some more than others, for you 
must have met those with charmed lives, men who appear to have fantastic 
escapes from what seemed certain death? In them the probability factor is 
higher in their favor than normal. Gamblers have it too, the ability to win 


and win and keep on winning. Fighters, warriors, rulers, all have it to a 
greater or lesser degree—but only I have it in full. Only I can claim to be 
immortal.” 

“And yet if the machine could do that for you,” said Tharg slowly. 
“Why not for other men?” 

“You, for example?” 

“Aye, me and Leedora.” 

“Forget the girl. If I offered you the chance to become immortal, would 
you take it?” 

Tharg hesitated, feeling the woman’s eyes staring at him, torn between 
the desire for her and the older desire for eternal life. Dream against dream 
—and the older dream won. 

“Aye,” he said huskily. “I would.” 

“Tt is well, but it is not as simple as that.” Kalgan leaned forward and 
something hot and feral burned in his eyes. “You are strong, Tharg, that is 
why you are here. I offer you a gamble, immortality against death.” 

“Death?” 

“So I have said. Win all or lose all.” He stared at the big man. “Well?” 

“T accept,” gasped Tharg, and sweat ran in thick stream over his face. “I 
will take the gamble.” 

He did not look at the woman. 


KKK 


The tower was bigger than Tharg had imagined; it soared from the bare 
metal plain and against it he felt dwarfed and insignificant. Impatiently he 
watched as Kalgan opened the huge doors, slipping after him into a lighted 
interior, and turning, one hand flashing to his blade as the door swung shut 
on soundless hinges. 

“It is operated by mental control,” said Kalgan easily. “Concentrate on 
its opening—and it will open.” He smiled “Try it.” 

Tharg tried, frowning as he thought, and the door swung silently open. 

“Now try again,” said Kalgan after the portal had again closed. He 
smiled as the door refused to budge. “I an directing a counter summons,” he 
explained. “Our opposed thoughts conflict and are canceled out. You will 
only leave here if I wish—or if I am dead.” 


“Dead?” 

“Yes, Tharg. Dead.” The golden figure strode to where a titanic helix 
rose from a shimmering bedplate and lifted its twisted coils to a bank of 
glowing lenses. “This is the machine, the control, of course; the rest of it is 
within the metal shell of the planet. It is automatic; stand on this plate and 
your life-line will be scanned, your paraphysical potential assessed, and the 
laws of probability adapted to safeguard you from all ills of all time.” 

“Ts that all>?” 

“Yes, Tharg, that is all. But there is one other thing, a bargain you made, 
and a bargain that you must keep. You may enter the machine, but it will 
not be as easy to leave the tower.” 

“No?” 

“No.” Kalgan gestured to the soaring helix. “I think that you are a man 
of your word, Tharg, and even if you are not, yet there are things beyond 
your control. Outside lies the ship, Leedora, my gold. Here lies immortality 
which I have and which you may have if you wish. A gamble, Tharg. Step 
into the machine and become one with me.” 

Tharg hesitated, biting his lip and staring at the tall figure. Then he 
shrugged and stepped within the glowing helix. 

Nothing happened. 

He grunted, made as if to step out again, then paused as Kalgan smiled. 

“Have patience, Tharg. The machine is working, have no fear of that, 
but it takes a little time for your probability factor to be assessed.” The tall 
man stared at the intricate coils. “The Old Race must have touched Earth in 
their wanderings,” he mused. “How else to account for the Legends? The 
helmets, swords and shields of invulnerability, the wearing or using of 
which protected the user against all harm. Fragments perhaps of the Old 
Race’s armor? For both they and their equipment would have been steeped 
with a high probability factor against harm or damage.” He smiled as a red 
light shone and from a great distance a bell chimed a soft muting. 

“Tt is done.” 

“T am immortal?” Tharg stepped from the machine. “I feel no different, 
are you sure?” 

“I am certain.” 

“Then....” Steel whined as the steel blade left its scabbard and Tharg 
rested the point against his throat. “If you are right I cannot die.” Slowly he 


began to press the needle tip against his skin. Kalgan shook his head. 

“You will not kill yourself,” he said with conviction. “That would be too 
easy a Solution. No. You will pause, hesitate, and try as you will, never will 
you be able to end your own life. That is the easiest probability factor to 
adjust, and the strongest to break.” 

Tharg grunted and returned the blade to its scabbard. 

“Then let’s go back to the ship. Leedora....” 

“Even so,” said Kalgan, and smiled as the door refused to open. “Your 
bargain, Tharg,” he whispered. “Have you forgotten your bargain?” 

“No, but you forget, I am immortal and so cannot die.” 

“You are wrong, Tharg. It is true that you are immortal but so am I, and 
there we rest at a point of no-interference There is none to come between 
us, and we are equal in every respect. Both of us have been through the 
machine. And here, in the heart of the tower, the probability factors are 
isolated and unaffected by externals.” The tall man slipped his cloak from 
his shoulders and threw it into a corner. “Forget not what our immortality is, 
Tharg. It is not a positive thing, but a negative. There is nothing to save our 
lives; only an avoidance of things injurious.” 

“They are surely the same.” 

“No, Tharg, they are not.” Kalgan unstrapped his blaster and threw it on 
top of the cloak. “For if it is probable that a man can jump from a high 
tower and land unharmed, then it is equally probable that the tower itself 
could collapse in a pinch of dust. Leedora’s father showed me the road I 
intend to take. For here, Tharg, we are man to man, not immortal against 
mortal. Here we meet on even terms—and only one of us may leave this 
tower.” 

“But why?” Tharg flexed his great hands as he stared at the tall figure of 
the Golden One. “What is it you intend?” 

“I wish to die, Tharg,” said Kalgan, and a great bitterness weighed his 
voice. “In the normal universe I cannot die, and there you could not kill me 
or I you. Here it may be possible, maybe I say, for I cannot be certain, but 
one thing I do know. Never will that door open while both of us remain 
alive.” 

“So this is your gamble?” Tharg shook his head. “You must be insane.” 

“Perhaps I am. Mad as you will be mad, your brain numbed by the slow 
passing of countless years. Enough! Outside this tower waits the ship, the 


girl, wealth and immortality. One of us will win them, Tharg—and one of 
us will die.” 
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Outside on the empty plain Leedora waited in the control room of the 
starship and watched the tower, staring with enigmatic eyes, her mind 
writhing with a turmoil of thought. She thought of Kalgan, of his 
magnificent height and strangely old-young features. She thought of Tharg, 
of his youth and strength and gay indifference and bold admiration. Both 
men loved her, each after his own fashion, and she knew that she could love 
either were the other away. 

And so she sat and waited. 

Until the door of the tower opened and a man staggered out onto the 
plain. 

Alone. 


